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THE REMINISCENCES OF THE PSALTER 

By Edward Day 
Kelly Field, Texas 

The Psalms of the Old Testament are pre-eminently devotional. 
Written as they were for liturgic uses, they seem to have been 
regarded and treated less rigidly than other products of the Hebrew 
mind. Their composition and character were largely determined by 
their use; for their writers appear to have kept in mind the require- 
ments of the temple services on the one hand and the inspirational 
needs of the people on the other. Most of them were written in 
Jerusalem which even in the darkest days of their history was the 
center of the people's life and thought. Probably none of the old 
Hebrew literature has suffered more, or been subjected to more 
numerous changes in text, than the Psalter. We may safely assert 
this while contending that those who endeavor to shape all the 
lines of many of the Psalms into what they conceive to have been 
their original form may greatly err. Unquestionably changes were 
made, and often of a very radical character, to adapt certain of 
these Psalms to new conditions as they arose, for it was easier for a 
temple servant to make these changes than to write new psalms, and 
especially so if he chanced to be without the necessary inspiration 
which original composition demands. While we frankly admit this 
we should not fail to see that these Psalms are something more 
than a collection of devotional pieces, many of which still have their 
wondrous liturgic uses. Coming as they did out of the very heart 
of the pious Israel of the centuries which gave them being, they are 
a priceless revelation of the inner life of the people. They voice 
the sentiments, longings, and aspirations of those troublous times 
when the Hebrews were under foreign domination, or when, as in 
the Maccabean age, the danger of such domination did not seem 
remote. Life could not under such circumstances safely find expres- 
sion in historical annals. Hence it is true that no part of the Old 
Testament is richer in social data, or is more rewarding to the 
student of Hebrew life, than the Psalter. Rich as are the prophetic 
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books of the time in their social contents, they just here do not sur- 
pass the Psalms. Written from a different point of view and having 
a different purpose, the prophetic writings have more potently held 
the attention of the social students of our time, but they are not 
more deserving of such study. Hence the Psalms should have been 
taken more seriously and their social data should have been exploited. 

But there is another aspect of the Psalter that is deserving of 
careful consideration. It is its reminiscent character. In endeavor- 
ing to meet the needs of their worshipers the writers of this litera- 
ture reverted to former times, often to the remote past of their 
people. And for the most part they did so uncritically, drawing 
freely and without question as they did from their ancient annals. 
Whatever was calculated to encourage and inspire their worshipers, 
whatever, if recalled, might render them more patient under tribu- 
lation or more valorous in action, they brought forth or wove into 
their lines with such literary skill and mastery as to win our admira- 
tion. And because these Psalms were late their authors drew from 
documentary sources which to them were hoary with age but which 
because of this fact were all the more prized by the people. 

If then in this study of the reminiscences of the Psalter we find 
that the writers made large use of composite narratives that differ 
in few essentials from those which have come down to us, this fact 
will have great interest for us and will at the same time materially 
aid us in determining the date of the Psalter as a whole. This, how- 
ever, is not to be taken as implying that the conclusions reached by 
the author of this paper are at variance with those of most advanced 
scholars. He rather, after his most painstaking and exhaustive 
study, finds himself in such hearty agreement with them that he 
feels that his work must be regarded as a contribution that rein- 
forces their conclusions. 

His study of the reminiscences of the Psalter must begin with 
those which have to do with creation and close with those which 
allude to David and his time. Unquestionably there are many 
psalms in which there are lines reminiscent of the Captivity and 
even of the Maccabean time, but the limitations which he places 
upon his paper forbid the consideration of these. Nor can he con- 
sider here the numerous passages which may be regarded as quota- 
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tions from, or reminiscences of, passages found in Jeremiah, Deutero- 
Isaiah, etc. All these demand separate and exhaustive treatment 
such as would be deemed inadmissible in this study which must 
necessarily be lengthy. 

I. REMINISCENCES FROM THE CREATION NARRATIVES 

Such is the nature of the Hebrew Psalter that it should not be 
considered strange that there are found therein frequent allusions 
to creation that are easily recognizable as quotations from, or 
reminiscences of, what we are wont to accept as documentary sources 
of the Hexateuch. 

The psalmists had got far away from the old conception of 
Yahweh as a tribal deity. To them he was omnipresent and om- 
nipotent. They therefore believed him to be the originator of all 
that they beheld, though manifestly they were limited in their 
conception of the universe and the demands it had put upon him 
as its creator. To them creation was the supreme exhibition of the 
power as it was of the wisdom and the goodness of their God. Hence 
their frequent and happy allusions to him as the creator. The 
earth with its wonders to delight and satisfy the senses, and its 
marvelous resources which fitted it so admirably to respond to the 
needs of man, and the heavens whose immeasurable depths awed 
and whose luminaries wondrously served man, appealed potently to 
them. To view the earth and to behold the heavens and to reflect 
thereon brought strongly to their minds thoughts of their creator; 
but very naturally in speaking of creation they used words which 
consciously or unconsciously were reminiscent of their early narra- 
tives of the beginnings of things. 

Creation as a fact finds frequent mention, though usually it is 
manifest that the psalmists had some motive for the mention of the 
fact, as when one exclaims, 96:46: 

D^nbs<-b5-by sin s^t, 

He is to be feared above all gods, 
and adds after alluding to the vain, inutile gods of the nations, 96 : 56: 

But Yahweh made the heavens, 
using as he does so the common verb for "to make," mD7, which, 
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though it occurs several times in Genesis, chapter 1, as elsewhere 

with the same connotation, is not the usual verb for "to create" 

which is S"i3 . This particular allusion of 96 : 5 seems to be to Gen. 1:6. 

One psalmist, 104:26, goes beyond this statement and declares: 

Who stretched out the heavens like a curtain. 
While this is an allusion to creation it seems to be reminiscent of 
Job 9:8o, for the same participial form, ntSlD , is used: 

"nab n^'c-Ji "tiS, 

Who by himself alone stretched out the heavens; 
or of Isa. 40: 226; 

D^-/2'<2 pi5 ntiisn, 

Who stretched out as a fine cloth the heavens, 

where though we have the same participle we have the unusual pi , 
" a fine piece of cloth " rather than the common Ti^'i'' , " a hang- 
ing" or "curtain." It is noteworthy that this thought of "stretch- 
ing out the heavens" is in accord with the force of ^pi, "firma- 
ment," the word used in Gen. 1:6-8, which overarching canopy 
seems to be conceived of as "a solid expanse, spread out by beating." 
We should bear in mind that the author of Genesis, chapter 1, con- 
ceived of the firmament as extended over the whole earth and its 
surrounding waters. 

A psalmist. Psalm 136, exhorts Israel to render thanks to Yahweh, 

To him who through understanding made the heavens, .... 

To him who made great lights, .... 

The sun to rule by day 

The moon and the stars to rule by night 

By another psalmist, 33 : 66, these heavenly bodies are spoken of 
as DN32"bS, "all their host," i.e., the host of heaven, which is in 
agreement with Gen. 2:16. The lines quoted from Psalm 136 are 
reminiscent of Gen. 1 : 14-18.' 

The indebtedness of the psalmists to the old narratives appears 
quite as strikingly in their allusions to the methods and means of 
creation as to the fact. There is reason for this, for here as else- 
where the authors of the Psalms were borrowers rather than original 
thinkers. 

'In Ps. 148:26, 15{33J~b3 , "all his host," refer to heavenly intelligences other 
than messengers or angels. Here and elsewhere throughout this study the versification 
of the Hebrew text is followed. 
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We are told in a psalm already mentioned, 33:6: 

By the word of Yahweh the heavens were made; 
And by the breath of his mouth all their host. 

Here in verse 60 we have an allusion to Gen. 1:6-8, for "1313 
tTin*', "by the word of Yahweh," finds its equivalent in "i^aS"''! 
D-nb», "and Elohim said," as does TS nit^, i.e., "the uttered 
word" or "by the word breathed forth in speech." The same may 
be said of the more general statement of verse 9 of this psalm: 

For he spake and it was; 
He commanded and it stood, 

for manifestly the psalmist had in mind as he wrote the words of 
Genesis. 

As Gen. 1-2 :4a belongs to P and consequently is late, several 
centuries later than the narrative of Gen. 2:46-25, which is a part 
of the J narrative, we have, as might be expected, a more exalted 
conception of the divine method and means of creation. It was by 
his divine fiat that Elohim wrought. He spake and light was. 
He spake and the firmament was spread out, separating the waters, 
part of which remained above. He spake and the waters beneath 
were gathered together so that the dry land appeared. So of the 
other acts of creation. All was by imperial fiat and apparently in 
the thought of the original writer effortless, for it is likely that the 
idea of a Sabbath of rest, as has recently been contended, found its 
way into the narrative later.^ The psalmists could enter into the 
priestly conception of creation and get inspiration therefrom. 

We shall find as we go on in our study that the psalmists made 
large use of the priestly narrative which runs through the Hexa- 
teuch. Hence we are not surprised to discover that "this majestic 
section" which so fitly introduces these composite narratives should 
have appealed to them. As a subHme prose poem it lends itself 
very naturally to the uses of Hebrew psalmody. 

However, a careful study reveals that all psalmists did not 
depend wholly upon Genesis, chapter 1, for some of them seem to 
have been influenced, measurably at least, by Gen. 2:7, 19. Instead 
of speaking of creation as wrought through the divine fiat, they 

1 See American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, April, 1920. 
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allude to their God's hands and fingers as agents in creation, as in 

Ps. 8:4 where we read: 

When I consider thy heavens the work of thy fingers, 
The moon and the stars which thou didst establish. 

Similarly in 102:266; 

And the heavens are the work of thy hands; 

and in 19:2: 

The heavens reveal the glory of God, 
Yea, the firmanent declares his handiwork. 

Such words are not to be dismissed as purely imaginative, as mere 
poetry, for it would seem that " the hand of Yahweh " was supposed 
by certain psalmists to have been a real instrument in creation. 
This, it is interesting to note, is in accord with Isa. 48:13: 

It was my hand also that laid the foundation of the earth. 
And my right hand that spread out the heavens. 

While it is true that neither "the hand of Yahweh" nor "the finger 
of Yahweh" finds mention in Gen. 2:7 which has: 

And Yahweh Elohim formed man out of the dust of the ground, 

or in Gen. 2:19 which informs us that Yahweh Elohim made the 
beasts in a similar manner, both passages contain impUcitly the 
thought of his using his hands and fingers in molding the clay. 
True, here only man and animals were said to have been thus formed; 
but it seems to have led certain psalmists to find warrant therein 
for supposing that their God manifested wondrous artistic skill in 
the use of his hands and fingers in the creation of the heavens and 
their luminaries. 

There was method in creation in the thought of a psalmist. It 
was orderly and was in accord with wisdom or understanding, 
136:5. He seems to have felt the influence of Genesis, chapter 1, 
where creation is represented as a swift yet progressive and orderly 
process and where the Creator himself is said to have looked with 
satisfaction upon his work and pronounced it good. 

Naturally the Psalms are not without allusions to the creation 
of the earth. As might be expected its creation is mentioned with 
that of the heavens as in 146:6; 121:2; 124:8; 134:3. The same 
verb ntcy, "to make," is used in all these passages. Indeed in 
all the participial form of the verb is used, but used apparently as 
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in the Aramaic. The creation of the sea is mentioned in 146:6 
with that of the earth. In 95 : 5 we are told : 

The sea is his and he made it, 
And his hands formed the dry land. 

The verb here used for "to form," "to shape," "^il"', is peculiar to 
the J creation narrative but not to P. Even more foreign to the 
text of Genesis, chapter 1, is the verb bTI, "to form," "to bring 
forth" in Ps. 90:2 where we read: 

Before the mountains were brought forth 

Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the habitable world. 

The b^n of the second line has much the same force as '^'2'^ of 
the first. This really is not foreign to Gen. 1 : 8, 9 where Elohim is 
said to have made the earth, or the dry land, emerge from the 
waters. Nor is it to Gen. 1 : 2b: 

And the spirit of Elohim moved upon the face of the waters. 

It however is likely that the influence of Gen. 2:4a (P): 

These are the generations of the heavens and the earth, 

was felt. Surely Ps. 24 : 2 : 

For he hath founded it upon the seas 
And established it upon the floods, 

is not foreign to Gen. 1:9, 10. We may accept 104:5 as remotely 
reminiscent : 

He founded the earth upon its bases. 

That it should not be moved forever. 

Yet here as in 24:2 there may be dependence upon some earlier 
poetic account of creation. It would seem that according to primi- 
tive Semitic thought the bases or pillars of the earth were supposed 
to rest in the primeval waters as the bases of the upper chambers 
in which Yahweh was said to dwell also rested, though farther away, 
in the same waters, as one of the psalmists expressed it, 104:3a; 
Who laid the beams of his upper chambers in the waters. 

Both the heavenly dwelUng of Yahweh and the earthly of man were 
stable because the foundations of each were securely laid. 

The creation of the sea as alluded to in 95:5a is in accord with 
Gen. 1:9, 10. Nor is the more poetic utterance of 104:6-9 in 
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conflict therewith, though it must be admitted that the influence of 
Gen. 1:2, 7 is also discernible: 

Who coveredst it with the deep as with a robe; 

The waters stood above the mountains. 

At thy rebuke they fled ; 

At the sound of thy thunder they fled affrighted. 

Thou didst appoint bounds that they might not pass, 

Nor turn again to cover the earth. 

It would seem that the allusion is to the primeval deep and to the 
subsidence thereof as it was gathered together by Yahweh into the 
place of his choosing. So also in Ps. 33 : 7 : 

Who gathered the waters of the sea as in a bottle, 
Who laid up the floods in store-chambers. 

In Ps. 89 : 13 there is an allusion to the creation of the north and 
the south that at first thought must seem to be without a trace of 
the influence of Genesis, chapter 1; but we should bear in mind 
that to the psalmists the northland stretched off into the unknown 
and the southland, whose distant shores were washed by what 
seemed an ilUmitable sea, was a part of the earth which, according 
to the priestly writer, Yahweh had created. 

That the psalmists should have overlooked the creation of man 
was not to be expected, though the contemplation of it could not 
furnish them the poetic material which the creation of the visible 
universe did. In 8:6-8, in contrasting man with the wonders of 
the heavens, a psalmist exclaims: 

For thou madest him scarce lower than the Elohim, 
And didst crown him with glory and honor, 
Making him to have rule over the works of thy hands; 
All things didst thou put under his feet. 

The psalmist goes on to name the beasts put under him. All this 
is in accord with Gen. 1 : 26-28, and it is not out of harmony with 
Gen. 2:19, 20. 
Ps. 100:36; 

He made us and we are his. 

His people and the sheep of his pasture, 

though presumably a quotation from Job 10:8a, may be regarded 
at the same time as indirectly reminiscent of both Gen. 1 : 26 f . and 
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Gen. 2:7; but the following can reasonably be Qonsidered reminis- 
cent only of the latter passage: 

Thy hand made me and fashioned me, 
Ps. 119:73a, manifestly a direct quotation from Job as above. 
Though Israel is the speaker and the utterance refers to the begin- 
nings of Hebrew life, the passage nevertheless may be taken as 
reminiscent of Gen. 2 : 7. 

In Ps. 8:7, in dwelling upon man as made by Yahweh, the 
psalmist speaks of "the works of thy hands," "^^T ^'1233'7-Il, as 
put under him. Apparently the words which follow are explana- 
tory. Domestic and wild animals, birds of the air and fish of the 
sea, are included. These in accord with Gen. 1 : 20-25 were created 
by him, or, as Gen. 2 : 19 puts it, were the work of Yahweh. 

Then, too, a psalmist in speaking of the sea as made by Yahweh 
adds as part of his creative work, 146:66; "And all that is therein." 
In 148:2, "all his messengers," and "all his host," are in the 
psalmist's thought, as we have seen, heavenly beings or intelli- 
gences. They, together with the sun, moon, and stars, are exhorted 
to praise Yahweh by whose command they were created. 

Thus, as we see, there are many reminiscences of creation in the 
Psalter. At the same time we discover that while the influence of 
the old J narrative of Gen. 2:46-25 is manifest here and there, the 
major part of the reminiscences take us back only to the priestly 
narrative which in the day of these psalmists seems to have been a 
part of the composite text that has come down to us. 

II. REMINISCENCES FROM THE PATRIARCHAL NARRATIVES 

Among the interesting reminiscences of the Psalter are those 
which take us back in thought to the patriarchal age. While these 
are not as numerous as the allusions to the life of Israel in Egypt, or 
during the desert period, they are numerous enough to reveal that 
the patriarchal legends had not only become fixed but that they 
were known to the psalmists in substantially the same literary form 
in which they have come down to us. The priestly narrative as 
well as J and E were known and used. If more of the allusions 
here are to E than to J it perchance was because the patriarchs had 
according to the old legends so much to do with North Israel. 
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In Ps. 39:13& we come upon the words: 
For I am a guest with thee, 
A sojourner as my fathers were. 

Ps. 105:12 notes that the patriarchs were "easily numbered and 
very few,"' and they were sojourners in the land, while verse 
23 assertsjthat Jacob was "a sojourner in the land of Ham," 
Dn-ynsn ^j npy"'. This is in accord with Gen. 23:4^ (P) and 
35 : 27 (P) as"well as the general tenor of the eariier JE narratives. 

Allusions to the people of Israel as chosen of their God appear 
to be reminiscent of the patriarchs and Yahweh's choice and use of 
them. In Ps. 135:4 we have such a passage: 

For Yahweh chose Jacob for himseK, 

Israel for his peculiar treasure. 

Here "Jacob" and "Israel" seem to be common terms for the 
people as descendants of that patriarch. The thought of Israel as 
"a peculiar treasure" is found in Exod. 19:5 (E) and also in Deut. 
7:6 f.; 10:15; but we may believe that the verse as a whole is 
reminiscent of the story of Yahweh's choice of Jacob as found in 
Gen. 28:13f. (J). The word nbSD, "special," "peculiar," in 
Exod. 19 : 5, as here, is the adjective without the noun. The verbal 
root appears in the Aramaic but not in the Hebrew. It gives the 
adjective the force of "something acquired."' 
In Ps. 105:6 we read: 

Ye seed of Abraham his servant. 

Ye children of Jacob his chosen.'' 

Reference to Israel as "the seed of Abraham" is a way of asserting 
the Abrahamic origin of Israel. Certainly it accords with numerous 
promises believed to have been made to him. The conception of 
this patriarch as servant of Yahweh takes us back to Gen. 26:24 (J). 
The allusion to Israel as "the children of Jacob" in like manner 
emphasizes their descent from that patriarch, a designation found 
only here in the Psalms. In I Chron. 16 : 13 we apparently have a 
quotation from this psalm. Like the phrase "the children of 

' Cf. Gen. 34:30 (J): Deut. 7:7. 

s The same words appear here as in the Psalm, 15 and SUIH ■ 

' Cf. Ps. 33:12. Here the chosen people are alluded to as an inheritance, n5H3 > 
mot as nb^O • 

4 TTinn . "his chosen," is to be preferred to TiT^nS ■ "his chosen ones." 
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Israel" in Ps. 148:14, it found little favor with the psalmists who 
preferred "Jacob" and "Israel" as terms for the people of Yahweh. 
The thought of Jacob as chosen takes us back directly to God's 
call through Moses in Egypt; but at the same time it may be remi- 
niscent of Gen. 28:13 f. (J), and perchance of Gen. 35:9 f. (P). 

Directly reminiscent is Ps. 105:8 f., for it speaks of the covenant 
which Yahweh made with Abraham and the oath which he swore to 
Isaac and confirmed unto Jacob, 

Saying, unto thee wUl I give the land of Canaan 
To be the lot of your inheritance.* 

The story of the formal covenant with Abraham is found in Genesis, 
chapter 17 (P); but the priestly writer of this chapter found war- 
rant for it in JE, in Gen. 22:17 and 26:3 especially, passages which 
may have influenced the psalmist quite as much as Genesis, chap- 
ter 17. The reference to the oath made to Isaac seems to refer to 
Gen. 26:24 (J). The renewal made to Jacob was at Bethel. 
The allusion to the patriarchal wanderings, 105:13: 

They went from one nation to another. 

From one kingdom to another people, 

finds warrant in various peregrinations, but especially in the narrative 
of Abraham's visit to Egypt, his and Isaac's visit to Phihstia, and 
Jacob's to Egypt as well as his earUer sojourn in Syria. These are 
mostly JE narratives; but we have a priestly accoimt of Abraham's 
migration from Ur of the Chaldees to Canaan, of his visit to the 
Hittites and the burial of his wife among them, of Jacob's visit to 
and sojourn in Syria and his return therefrom, and even of his going 
down into Egypt. Hence we must conclude that the psalmist had 
access to the composite narrative known to us. 

The declaration that Yahweh suffered no one to do them harm, 
that he reproved kings for their sakes, refers unmistakably to inci- 
dents in the lives of Abraham and Isaac as narrated in Gen. 12 : 10- 
20 (J); 20:2-17 (E); and 26:7-15 (J). The allusion to the reproof 
of kings goes beyond the narratives in that it gives us what pur- 
ports to be the exact words used. The old narrative of Abraham's 
Egyptian experience relates that Pharaoh was brought to surmise 

1 The quotation gives us the substance of the promise recorded in Gen. 13:15 (E, 
or late prophetic) , and 15:18 (J). 
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that all was not right because his house was mysteriously plagued. 
In the story of Abraham's "experience in Philistia, Abimelech, after 
he took Sarah from Abraham, was warned by Elohim in a dream 
by night, which is thoroughly in accord with the E narrative. In 
the story of Abimelech's infatuation for Rebekah and his rebuke of 
Isaac for his falsehood we are told that the king charged his servants 
not to touch the man's wife. The psalmist must have had these 
narratives in mind, but he was hardly warranted in his inferences. 
There may have been some excuse, however, for the language of 
Ps. 105 : 14 f . in the statement that after the slaughter of the men 
of Shechem, Gen. 35:5 (E), "the terror of Elohim was upon the 
cities that were round about them and they did not pursue after 
the sons of Jacob." 

In verse 16 of this same psalm we are told: 

He called for a famine in the land; 

He broke the whole staff of bread. 

Here we have a reminiscence of Gen. 41:56 f. and chapter 42 (JE). 
The mention of the sending of Joseph down into Egypt and his 
being sold as a bondman which follows in this psalm is far more 
than a reminiscence of Genesis, chapter 37 (JE). There also is 
reference to 45:5-9 (JE) and 50:20 (E) where Joseph is said to 
have recognized the hand of divine Providence. Following verse 17 
of the psalm in which we are reminded that Joseph was sold as a 
bondman is the statement that his feet were galled with fetters 
and his spirit felt iron chains, an allusion to Gen. 39:20 (J). In 
verse 19 we are told that Joseph remained in chains until the promised 
time was come, which seems to be an allusion to Gen. 37:6-10 (E). 
Then the king sent and released him (see Gen. 41, JE). Verse 21 

adds: 

He made him lord over his house, 
And ruler of his possessions. 

While this statement finds its warrant in Gen. 41:33 (E), the next, 
verse 22, is, as Briggs remarks, "an exaggeration of Gen. 41:43f. 
in the Maccabean temper":' 

To bind their princes at his pleasure, 

And to teach his elders wisdom. 

' Here and elsewhere in this paper references to Briggs' worlc are to his commentary 
on the Psalms in the International Critical Commentary. 
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iii. reminiscences from the narratives of israel's 
life in egypt 

At the very beginning of the story of Israel's hfe in Egypt 
are statements as to their marvelous increase. These appear in 
Exod. 1:7: 

And the children of Israel were fruitful and increased 

And the land was full of them (P) ; 

And they became numerous and powerful (J). 

We have a reminiscence of this in Ps. 105 : 24 : 

And he made the people exceedingly fruitful, 
Yea he made them stronger than their foes. 

Here is "certainly an inappropriate exaggeration which if true 
made divine interposition unnecessary"; yet what interests us is 
that the lines appear to be reminiscent especially of what is sup- 
posed to be the P part of the verse. The same verb is used by the 
psalmist which is employed by the priestly narrator, rT*S . These 
statements of Exod. 1:7, it should be noted, must be considered as 
much a part of the wonder narrative of Exodus as the narratives 
having to do with the plagues; but this did not deter the psalmist 
from using them. It seems rather to have enhanced their value in 
his thought. 

We are reminded in Ps. 105 : 25 that the IsraeUtes in process of 
time as they increased wondrously aroused the envy and even the 
fear of the Egyptians and in consequence were subjected to a life 
of bondage. The corvee, ever so common in the East, found use 
for them; but Yahweh delivered them, Ps. 81:6: 

I removed his shoulder from the burden. 

His hand escaped the basket. 

The basket, used then as now in the East for conveying earth, clay, 
bricks, etc., was carried when filled on the shoulder. The psalmist 
seems to have had in mind Exod. l:ll-14a; 3:7, 8; 5:5-19, all J 
passages, with the exception of 1:13 (P) which with 3:9 (E) may 
have been noted. 

InPs. 105:26 we read: 

He sent Moses his servant,' 

And Aaron whom he had chosen.^ 

» Moses Is alluded to in Ps. 106:23 as "his chosen." 
2Cf. Ps. 77:21. 
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The narratives which have to do with the sending of Moses occupy 

considerable space in Exodus and are about equally divided between 

J, E, and P, largely in 2:23 — 4:31, and chapter 6; while Aaron's 

summons finds mention only in Exod. 4:14f. (J); 4:27 (E); and 

7:1(P). 

The words of Ps. 78:12 are characteristic of the reminiscences 

of Israel's experiences in Egypt : 

In the sight of their fathers he did wonderful things 
In the land of Egypt, in the field of Zoan. 

Evidently the psalmist had the plagues with which Egypt was 
visited in mind as he mentions them farther on, as in verse 44 where 
the plague of blood is alluded to. This is reminiscent of Exod. 7 : 176, 
206 (E), and 7:19, 216 (P). The J narrative of the plagues knows 
nothing of the turning of the water into blood, though it does speak 
of the water as stinking because made foul by the killing of the 
fish, 7:18. 

The plague of flies and that of frogs are mentioned, verse 45 in 
Psalm 78; and here the allusions are to the J and P narratives, 
though naturally the statement that the flies devoured them and 
the frogs destroyed them must be looked upon as a gross exaggera- 
tion on the part of the psalmist. The mention of the locusts, 
verse 46, flnds warrant in Exod. 10: If. (J) and 10:12, 14a (E). 
We are reminded that the hail destroyed their vines, their fig trees, 
and their cattle, verses 47, 48, which finds warrant in Exod. 9:13 f. 
(J) and in 9: 22 f. (E). 

The smiting of the first-bom of Egypt, verse 51, recalls Exod. 
ll:4f.; 12:29 (J); and perchance the elaborate instructions of 
Exod. 12:1-13 (P).i The E narrative seems to have prepared its 
readers for such slaughter in stating as it did that another plague 
was to follow the plague of darkness, Exod. 11:1. The mention of 
D^5"l ■'SlSv'J as sent among the Egyptians, verse 49, is in accord 
with Exod. 12:23 (J) where it is said Yahweh will pass through to 
smite the Egyptians.^ It was thoroughly in harmony with the 
more exalted conception of Yahweh of the late time to speak of 
these "angels of evils" as serving him as destroyers. 

iCf. Ps. 136:10. 

2 The fury, anger, and wrath of Yahweh are here alluded to as "angels of evils." 
Whether the verse is a late gloss need not concern us. Presumably it is. 
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In Ps. 135:8 Yahweh is mentioned as the one who smote the 
first-born of Egypt, both of man and beast. Only in what is con- 
sidered a late gloss of J, Exod. 12 : 29, is there mention of the slaughter 
of the first-born of cattle. 

Ps. 105 : 28-36 mentions most of the plagues alluded to in Psalm 78 
and also speaks of a plague of darkness, "|^n"'1 yDti fibw , which 
finds record in only one of the old narratives, Exod. 10:21-23 (E). 

The assertion that Yahweh brought out the people from Egypt 
with silver and gold, Ps. 105 : 37a, is reminiscent of Exod. 12 : 30-34 
(J) and 12:35, 36 (E). The priestly writers did not allude to this, 
presumably because this part of the story did not appeal to them, 
or perchance because it was contrary to their sense of right, and so 
seemed to demean their God and bring discredit upon Israel. The 
statement that not a man among them stumbled, verse 376 of this 
psalm, was a rather free and unwarranted inference as well as an 
exaggerated statement, though not unlike some others of the psalm. 
On the other hand, the remark that Egypt rejoiced over the depar- 
ture of the Israelites because "their terror had fallen upon them," 
verse 38, finds sufficient excuse in Exod. 12:30-33 (J). 

IV. REMINISCENCES FROM THE NARRATIVES OP THE DELIVERANCE 
OP ISRAEL FROM EGYPT 

Whether the narratives having to do with the emancipation of 
the Israelites from a fife of bondage in Egypt are true to fact or are 
largely imaginative, they were, we know, a great source of comfort 
and inspiration to the people of the Exilic and post-Exilic centuries. 
Living as they did at a time when their land was ruled by foreign 
satraps and they were, even when at home, little better than serfs 
of landlords whose rulers exploited them, their psalmists were sure 
to strike a responsive chord by weaving into their lines reminiscences 
of the great deliverance of their progenitors at the hands of Moses 
and Aaron who, after a series of marvels wrought by their God, led 
them forth into the wilderness. Like the writing prophets the 
psalmists felt these charms of the old narratives and consequently 
made large and happy use of them. 

In Ps. 81:11a we have words which must be recognized as 
a quotation from Exod. 20:2a and Deut. 5:6, both of which 
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manifestly are from the deuteronomists, "jby/Jfl "JTlbs* TIW ^'D'ii^ 
0"'"iS/J yt^/iS .1 The difference between this and the deuteronomic 
statement is shght: yns^'a ITHSin TflSt iprib^ HIH^ "j'K 
D''"iS"J . In the psalm we have "|by7jn , usually employed in kin- 
dred late passages for "TlXSin . The absence of the relative is 
what might be expected in a late quotation. 
Ps. 136:11a has: 

And he brought Israel out from their midst, 
while 136:12a has: 

With a strong hand and with a stretched-out arm. 

Verse 10 mentions the fact that Yahweh smote Egypt in their first- 
born. It was from the midst of a people suffering greatly, as the 
Exodus narratives have it, that Yahweh brought forth his people. 
"The strong hand and the stretched-out arm" is a common deu- 
teronomic phrase.^ 

The words of Ps. 114:1: 

When Israel went forth out of Egypt, 

The House of Jacob from a people of unintelligible tongue, 

without the apodosis have interest for us though they really add 
little to the lines already quoted. From Gen. 42:23 (E) we must 
infer that the speech of the Egyptians was utterly unintelligible to 
the Hebrews, so that it really seemed uncouth or barbarous to them. 
Unmistakably Ps. 74 : 2 : 

Remember thy congregation which thou boughtest of old. 
Which thou didst redeem as the tribe of thine inheritance, 

refers to the Exodus and is reminiscent of the late poetry of Exod. 
15:16, but especially of Deut. 32:6, 7, where we read of Yahweh: 
Is not he thy Father who hath .purchased thee? 

The phrase "tribe of thine inheritance" refers to all Israel. See 
Jer. 10: 16 where Israel is spoken of as "the tribe of his inheritance." 
The same Hebrew words occur in both passages : TOn tiSTB . 
Ps. 105:43 strikes a different note: 

He brought forth his people with joy. 

His chosen with jubilation. 

I This may be a gloss here, but If so. It Is an old one, added to the text not long 
after the psalm came Into use. 
2Deut. 4:34; 5:15: 7:8. 
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Here the psalmist seems to have had in mind the outbursts of song 
which, according to story, followed the deliverance at the Sea of 
Reeds rather than the escape of the host by night from Egypt, 
which was pictured as too hurried to be joyful. With this verse 
we may include 66:6 which closes with the words: 

There did we rejoice in him, 
and 106:12: 

And they believed in his word 
And they sang his praise. 

This reminiscently carries us back to Exod. 15:1 (J) and 15:21 (E), 
and also to the song which follows 15:1, which, though late poetry, 
seems to have been known to the psalmists. 

In Ps. 80:9 we read that Yahweh "brought a vine out of Egypt." 
This beginning of a beautiful allegory is all that concerns us here. 
The likening of Israel to a vine, one of the land's royal plants, is a 
common one with the poets, prophets, et al. Here it may be based 
on, or suggested by. Gen. 49 : 22, late poetry. 

Though we have numerous references in the Psalms to Yahweh's 
deliverance of his people from Egypt, but once is he designated the 
"Savior" or "Deliverer," riU'' , of his people, 106:21: 

They forgot El their Savior 

Who had done great things in Egypt. 

However, the term yiB'^ is not foreign to other passages in which 
the verb from which the noun is derived occurs. 

The crossing of the Sea of Reeds which separated Israel from 
the desert is naturally looked upon as the close of the work of deliver- 
ance from Egypt. Ps. 74: 13 f. speaks of this: 

Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength, 
Thou didst break the heads of the dragon by the waters; 
Thou didst crush the heads of Leviathan in pieces, 
And didst give him to be food for wild beasts. 

While the language is semi-mythical it would seem that the dragon 
or leviathan is Egypt. 

In Ps. 66 : 6 we are told how through Yahweh, Israel escaped : 

He turned the sea into dry land; 
They went through the flood on foot. 
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This is reminiscent of Exod. 14:216 (J) and 14:22 (P). A psalmist 
in 78:13 tells the same story in somewhat different words: 
He clave the sea and let them pass over, 
And he made the waters stand up as a heap. 

The mention of the cleaving of the sea seems to refer back to Exod. 
14:16a (E) and 21c (P), while the thought of the waters standing 
as a heap points back to Exod. 15 : 8, late poetry. 

The writer of Ps. 106 remarks that the fathers were unmindful 
of what their God had done for them in Egypt, that they were for- 
getful of his ancient mercies and so became defiant and rebelHous 
at the Sea of Reeds, but that nevertheless he saved them for his 
name's sake, in order to make his might known, verses 7, 8. This 
looks back to Exod. 14:11, 12 (J).i The phrase TilT 'iT/±> and 
its equivalent "'C'S 'T/2^ are foimd in numerous passages in the 
Psalms and Prophets. They convey the thought that Yahweh felt 
that his honor or reputation was at stake at times as here. There- 
fore he did what he did at the Sea of Reeds to save his reputation, 
"for his name's sake." He wished his might to be made known in 
the sight of the nations. This is the psalmist's thought, but it is 
hardly warranted by anything we find in the old narratives. It does 
not belong to the early time but to a time of theological reflection. 

The verb in 106:9 is to be noticed as suggestive: 
And he rebuked the Sea of Reeds and it dried up; 
And he led them through the depths as through a desert. 

This goes beyond anything found in the early narratives. Exod. 
14 : 216 (J) says Yahweh caused the sea to go back by a strong east 
wind. Exod. 14:21a and c P says that Moses stretched out his hand 
over the sea and the waters were divided. The thought of Yahweh 
as rebuking the waters is a free poetic rendering of the old narrative. 
The psalmist here may have been influenced by the writer of 
Ps. 104:7. 

V. REMINISCENCES FROM THE NARRATIVES OP THE LIFE OF ISRAEL 

IN THE DESERT 

The story of the life of Israel in the desert seems to have strongly 
impressed itself upon the psalmists and to have furnished them a 
mass of material, much of which they used with patriotic fervor 

» See also Exod. 14: 17 1. (P). 
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very effectively. This is what one would very naturally expect to 
find true, for the leading episodes of that desert experience, as 
narrated by the old chroniclers, were so dramatic and so suggestive 
as to render them a rich and never-faiUng source upon which those 
gifted as writers of psalmody might draw. As might be expected, 
some incidents were drawn upon again and again. If we are moved 
to wonder why certain other incidents were ignored by these psalmists 
we should stop to reflect that it is fairly presumable that many of 
the psalms of Israel were lost and that these may have had the very 
reminiscences which the Psalter as we now have it lacks. 

The Israelites, having got safely across the Sea of Reeds in which 
the pursuing Egyptians were whelmed, were led out into the desert 
on their way to the Mount of God. This beginning of their wander- 
ings was alluded to in Ps. 78:14: 

And he guided them with a cloud by day, 

And all the night by a light of fire, 

lines which are reminiscent of Exod. 13:21 f. (J) and of Num. 14:14 
(J), etc. 

We are told in Ps. 105 : 39 that this cloud was spread for a cover- 
ing and that the fire was to give light by night. This goes beyond 
the thought of the early narratives. The psalmist may have been 
influenced, as Briggs suggests, by Isa. 4:5, 6. Certainly the old 
narratives had no thought of the cloud as a shield or protection from 
the sun by day, for this would have required a cloud that extended 
back over the supposedly vast camp of the Hebrews instead of one 
that simply went before them or that stood over the tent of meeting 
without the camp. Nor was there the thought that the luminous 
cloud was for the purpose of lighting by night the vast encamp- 
ment. The pillar of cloud that went before the host by day became 
by night so luminous as to comfort them and even to guide them if 
they traveled then, as most nomads often do, Yahweh's presence 
being therein at all times. Reference to the cloud as resting over 
the tent of meeting is found in Exod. 40 : 34^ in what is supposed to 
be a part of the priestly narrative which presumably is a somewhat 
awkward attempt to weave in some JE material, for in Num. 9 : 16 
(P) we are told that the cloud rested over the tabernacle which, 

' I have grave doubts as to this being a part of the priestly narrative. 
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according to this narrative, was in the center of the encampment. 
In harmony with the above thought of the cloud is Ps. 99:7a in 
which we are told Elohim spake to them in a pillar of cloud, warrant 
for which statement was found by the psalmist in Exod. 33 : 10 and 
in Num. 11:25; 12:5, all belonging to E. 

The first incident after Israel left the Red Sea, or Sea of Reeds, to 
find mention in the Psalms, 106 : 32a, 33a, had to do with the conduct 
of the people at Meribah which received its name, "strife," n3"'17i , 
owing to the fact that Israel was in rebellion there against Yahweh 
and his accredited leaders. Num. 20 : 1-13 (P)' and Exod. 17 : 1-7 (JE) : 

They provoked him at the waters of Meribah, 

For they rebelled against his Spirit. 

The E and P narratives are agreed in saying that the name given the 
place was because of the contention of the people. The allusion to 
the testing of Israel at Meribah in Ps. 81:8c is manifestly out of 
place, though unmistakably it refers to this incident, Exod. 17:7. 
But the exhortation of Ps. 95:8 f. is pertinent here: 

Harden not your heart, as at Meribah, 

As in the day of Massah in the desert, 

When your fathers tried me, 

Yea proved me and saw my work. 

The allusion to the strife at Meribah is in harmony with what we 
have just considered, while the reference to "the day of Massah" 
must be regarded as reminiscent of Exod. 17:7, a part of the J narra- 
tive that is very reasonably considered a variant of that in E and P. 
The "work" of Yahweh, here mentioned, seems to have been the 
bringing of water from the rock. Reference to this is found in 

Ps. 105:41: 

He opened the rock and waters gushed out, 
They flowed through the desert as a river.^ 

It is the P narrative which speaks of the water as coming forth 

abundantly, so that the congregation and their cattle drank of it. 

Num. 20:11. Nothing is said of a stream, but that might very 

naturally be inferred. 

In Ps. 78 : 17 f . wo read of sinning Israel : 

And they sinned yet more against him. 
Defying the Most High in the desert; 
Yea they tempted God in their heart 
By demanding meat for their lust.' 

« V. 5 presumably belongs to E. 2 So, too, In Ps. 78:20. 

' Of. Ps. 106:14 which also is reminiscent of Num. ll:4f. (J) and Exod. 16:2 t. (P) . 
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This refers especially to Exod. 16:2 f. (P) where the story of Israel's 
sin is most flagrantly stated. In Num. ll:4f. (J) the longing of 
the people for flesh is mentioned. This is said to have angered 
Yahweh greatly. In Num. 11:1 (E) we are told that the Israelites 
"were as those who complain of misfortune" and that their com- 
plaint angered Yahweh. So here in this psalm their attitude toward 
their God is said to have roused him to anger. The faithless ques- 
tion which this psalmist puts in the mouth of Israel, verse 196; 

Can God furnish a table in the desert ? 

is a very imaginative rendering of Num. 11 :4, 5 (J). These passages 
in Numbers apparently are warrant for the reasoning of the people 
as given in Ps. 78:20 which is said to have so thoroughly roused 
Yahweh, verses 21 f.i However, the psalmist was in accord with the 
narratives when he said, 78:23 f., that Yahweh rained manna upon 
the people and sent them quails. The statement that while the 
manna was in their mouths the wrath of Elohim came upon and 
slew the fattest of them, verses 30, 31, even the chosen men of 
Israel, finds some sort of warrant in Num. 11 : 33.(J) ; yet the psalmist, 
it must be confessed, let his imagination play with the old narratives, 
for nothing is said of the leading men of Israel apart from the people 
generally.^ 

Allusion to Israel's experience at Sinai appears in Ps. 68 : 8 f . : 

O Elohim, when thou wentest forth before thy people, 
When thou didst march through the desert, 
The earth quaked, the heavens dropped, 
Yon Sinai quaked at the presence of Elohim, 
At the presence of Yahweh, the Elohim of Israel. 

This is reminiscent of Exod. 19:16f. (E), though, as Cheyne sug- 
gested, the influence of Judg. 5:4 f. and of certain other passages of 
poetry seems to have been felt.' The warrant for saying that 
Elohim went before them may be found in Exod. 14:19a (E), where 
D'nbs^n '^Hb7J, the visible presence of Elohim, is spoken of as 
going before them. 

1 See Num. 11 : 10 (J) as well as 11 : 1 (E). 

2 In connection with the statement concerning the anger of Yahweh Is one 
which speaks of Are being kindled by Yahweh against Israel. This points back to 
Num. 11:1 (E). 

' Here and elsewhere in this paper reference to the work of Cheyne Is to his well- 
known commentary on the Psalms. 
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We are told in Ps. 106 : 19 that they made a calf at Horeb and 

worshiped a molten image. The psalmist adds: 

Thus they exchanged his glory 

For the image of an ox that eateth herbage, 

which is reminiscent of Exod. 32:1-6 (E). 

The statement concerning the people's jealousy of Moses and 
Aaron, Ps. 106 : 16, finds excuse in Num. 16 : 1 f ., which belongs 
largely to P; but the designation of Aaron as nifT' tsnp may, 
as Briggs suggested, be found in the statement concerning the 
inscription upon the miter of the high priest, Exod. 28:36 (P). 

Appropriately the Hues which refer to the destruction of Dathan 
and Abiram, who rebelled against the authority of Moses and Aaron, 
follow the mention of the people's jealousy of their leaders, 106:17. 
This is reminiscent of Num. 16: 16, 2a, 12 f. (D)» and of Deut. 11:6, 7. 
The remark that fire was kindled in their company, flames licked up 
the wicked (verse 18 of this psalm), really is reminiscent of an alto- 
gether different incident, the destruction of the Korahites, a story 
interwoven in the ancient narrative with the story of the destruction 
of Dathan and Abiram.* 

One psalmist, 136:16a, exhorts his people to ascribe praise 
To him that led his people in the desert. 
This is of such a general character as to cover the entire period of 
Israel's desert wanderings. 

In Ps. 135:10 Yahweh is spoken of as one who smote great 
nations and slew mighty kings.' This is followed by mention of the 
kings whose land, it is said, Yahweh gave to Israel for a heritage. 
The allusion to the conquest of Sihon looks back to Num. 21:32, 
246, 25 f. (J), 21:21-24a, 31 (E), Deut. 2:24-37. The allusion to 
the conquest of Og looks back to Num. 21:33-35 (D) and Deut. 
3:1-11. The narrative in Deuteronomy appears to have been incor- 
porated in Numbers with few changes.^ The land of these kings, 
the psalmist, 135 : 12, reminds his people, was given for an inheritance 
unto Israel, a thought in accord with certain of the old narratives. 
Num. 21:25 (J); 21:31 (E), Deut. 2:31; 3:12f. 

' Or possibly J. 

2 See Num. 16 : 35, part of the priestly narrative. 

'Cf. Ps. 136:17a. 18a. 

< Or the reverse is true. 
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In Ps. 99:6a Moses and Aaron are both named as priests and 
are mentioned as making intercessions. Because of his sacerdotal 
acts Moses is designated as a priest. Warrant for such an allusion 
to him is found in numerous passages but especially in Exod. 24 
(JE); 40:22-33 (P), and Leviticus, chapter 8, a part of the priestly 
code. In this latter passage Moses is said to have consecrated 
Aaron and his sons as priests. 

In 95 : 10 f . we are reminded of the length of time during which 
Yahweh had to bear with erring Israel in the desert: 

For forty years I was loathing this generation; 

(And I said) they are a people who go astray in their hearts, 

And they are ignorant of my ways. 

Hence I sware in my anger 

They shall not enter my resting-place. 

This finds warrant in Num. 14:26-35 which was largely the work of 
the priestly writers, although E has the substance of it in Num. 14 : 25, 
40-43, a passage which was used by Deut. 1 : 34—40. However, the 
priestly narrative is not alone in alluding to the forty years.* The 
exact words put in the mouth of Yahweh are not found in the old 
narratives, though there seems to have been sufl&cient warrant for 
them. 

We may fitly close this section by quoting the confession made 
by Israel in Ps. 51:7: 

Behold I was brought forth in iniquity, 
And in sin did my mother conceive me, 

for this must be accepted as having to do with the life of the people 
after they came out into the desert. Their beginnings as a people 
were, as the narratives reveal, in lust, querulousness, and rebellion. 

VI. REMINISCENCES FROM THE NARRATIVES OF THE CONQUEST 

OF CANAAN 

We are not surprised to find that the story of the beginnings of 
Hebrew life in Canaan should have so impressed the psalmists thai 
they referred frequently to it; nor are we to find that they should 
have taken the narratives at their face value, and where there were 
different versions, one of which may have overlooked actual facts 

1 See Num. 14:11-23, 31-33 (J). In Exod. 16:35a (E) we are told the people ate 
manna forty years. Cf. Num. 32:13 (P); Deut. 2:7; 8:2; etc.; Josh. 5:6 (D). 
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and have pictured the conquest as a rapidly consummated work of 
Yahweh, they should have favored it because it seemed to fit into 
what they daily saw as they mingled with their people and because 
it suited their literary and inspirational needs as those who wished 
to exalt and encourage their oppressed fellow-Israelites. They 
accepted all that legend and fancy ascribed to their God in that 
olden time when their progenitors entered into, and got possession 
of, the land and' settled therein, and they did so joyously. Had 
they lived in the early days of David's reign when there were still 
independent Canaanite cities which repelled all assaults of the 
Hebrews, if, indeed, they had any hope of making conquest of them, 
they would have spoken differently. 

The old sagas, or narratives, which had to do with the settle- 
ment of the Hebrews in Canaan rather than their conquest of the 
land, begin their story with the crossing of the Jordan. This is 
referred to in Ps. 114:3, 5: 

The sea saw it and fled, 

Jordan turned backward. 

What ailed thee, O sea, that thou shouldst flee, 

Thee, Jordan, that thou shouldst turn back ?' 

The sea herie is the Red Sea, or Sea of Reeds, as it was known to 
the Hebrews. It seems to have been mentioned with the Jordan 
because the crossing of it marked the beginning of the desert life of 
the people as the crossing of the Jordan marked the close of that 
life and the entrance of Israel into Canaan. The answer to the 
question here is found in verse 7. It was the presence of Yahweh, 
the Elohim of Jacob. 

It would seem that the psalmist felt the influence of Exod. 15:8. 
Of the three formal narratives which allude to the parting of the 
waters of the Sea of Reeds that of J was present to the mind of 
the psalmist; and of the three formal narratives of the crossing 
of the Jordan that of J seems to have been specially in the 
mind of the psalmist.^ We read in J that as those who bore the ark 
came down to the Jordan, "its waters rose up in a heap a great way 

1 Cf. Ps. 77 : 17, though there Is some doubt as to its having reference to the early 
time. 

2 In J we read that Yahweh caused the sea to go back by a strong east wind all the 
night and made the bed of the sea dry. Both E and P remark simply that the waters 
were divided. 
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off and those that went down toward the Arabah were wholly 
cut off,"i while in E we are informed that Yahweh dried up the 
waters of the Jordan without being informed how it was done;^ and in 
P we leam that the waters which came down from above stood still.' 
There can be little doubt as to Ps. 74 : 156; 

Thou didst dry up overflowing streams, 

for here we can see the influence of E. 

Ps. 66:66 may not refer to the crossing of the Jordan, as some 
have thought, for it seems to be an integral part of the first line 
of the verse. The Hebrew is: bj-13 "V^T "iHDa .* Here "inD , 
which is the common Hebrew word for "stream," has the force, as 
in Jonah 2:4, of "flood." 

Among all the passages in the Psalms which are reminiscent of the 
conquest, Ps. 44:2-4 is most remarkable for its comprehensiveness: 

We have heard with our ears, O Elohim, 

Our fathers have told us. 

The work thou didst in their days, 

In the days of old. 

With thy hand thou didst dispossess the nations, and plant them; 

Thou didst afflict the peoples, and cause them to spread abroad. 

For they conquered not the land by their own sword. 

Nor did their own ann save them. 

But thy right hand and thine arm. 

And the light of thy countenance. 

Because thou hadst pleasure in them. 

As in Ps. 78 : 3 there is naught said here that would lead us to believe 
that the psalmist lived in the days when oral traditions of the con- 
quest were in vogue, for undeniably the psalm is Maccabean.' The 
passage is one which in a general way alludes to the narratives of 
their people's past. Indeed the words which follow these lines are 
such as reveal the psalmist's dependence upon Deuteronomy, a 
book which though post-Exilic must have seemed old to the writer 
of this psalm. 

Because the Hebrews had intermarried with the Canaanites and 
had in consequence, as perchance the more virile stock, absorbed 

1 Josh. 3 : 166. 2 Josh. 3 : 14. 176. ' Josh. 3 : 16a. 

' "And they passed through the flood on foot." 

» More might be said In favor of considering Ps. 78:3o a reference to oral tradition, 
but even here It Is presumable that the psalmist made use of poetic license. 
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them, the psalmist may naturally have supposed that the early 
Hebrews had actually dispossessed all the inhabitants of the land. 
The passages in which it was said that this would not be done, or 
had not been done, upon entrance into the land, were overlooked;' 
while the passages in which it was said it was so done, as Josh. 23 : 9 
(D), were taken as true to fact. 

Whether we ever are warranted in rendering the Hebrew verb 
"J31^ in such passages "cast out" may seriously be questioned. 
Were it not for the use of uS'ij in kindred passages, which we shall 
consider later, we could hardly find any reason for supposing that 
the late writers thought of the Hebrews as driving the Canaanites 
out of the land. However, it is likely that to a psalmist of the late 
time a dispossessed and afflicted people would seem to be a people 
that must in time cease to be. The verb in the second line of this 
verse manifestly should be rendered "afflict" rather than "destroy" 
or "hew down." It is the Hiphil of 75*1 . The word with which 
the first line closes, DStsnl, "and plant them," must refer to the 
Hebrews. It is in accord with other statements concerning them, 
80:9, a parallel one, and 80:15f., where Israel is called a vine that 
Yahweh had planted.^ Briggs suggested that we may regard 
"nations" as the object of the verb which we may translate "send 
them forth";' but this is not to be accepted and Briggs himself 
does not favor it. What is here said of DyiiPI applies with equal 
force to DnbTrm, "and spread them abroad." It is in perfect 
accord with the old narratives to say that the Hebrews, as they 
entered the land and made conquest of it, spread abroad therein. 

InPs. 106:34 we read: 

They did not exterminate the nations. 
Concerning whom Yahweh commanded them. 

This psalmist seems to have been conversant with Judges, chapter 1, 
etc., as well as with allusions in the late literature to Canaanite 
cities. He knew that the Canaanites were not all put out of the 
way in the early time and that in consequence their pernicious 
influence was long felt among the Hebrews, yet he knew also that 

'See Josh. 13:13; 15:63; 16:10; 17:13; Judg. 1:19; etc., aU J passages. 
2 Ct. Jer. 11:17 and Isa. 5:2. 
sSee Ps. 80:9; Jer. 17:8. 
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certain of the narratives which purported to be ancient records of 
the conquest represented Yahweh as having ordered this.^ 
The lines, 44:4a; 

For they conquered not the land by their own sword, 

Nor did their own arm save them, 

convey the thought that Israel's conquest of the land was not by 
might of arms. This reflects the idea of Josh. 24 : 12 (E) ; and it is 
in harmony with what is said here in verse 3 of this same psalm of 
Yahweh's great work in their behalf, though the stories of Israel's 
campaigns as recorded in Joshua and Judges speak of battles of 
considerable magnitude in which there was real fighting and in 
which Joshua and other leaders received credit for shrewd general- 
ship. It would seem that the psalmist was more desirous of exalting 
Yahweh in the thought and affections of his people than he was in 
getting hold of actual facts. 

This appears forcibly in what was said of Yahweh's hand, arm, 
and flashing countenance, 46. Here again we see the influence of the 
late poetry, for the lines seem to be reminiscent of Exod. 15:6, 12, 
especially as regards Yahweh's hand and arm, and at the same time 
reminiscent of Deuteronomy which makes much of Yahweh's hand 
and arm. The flashing of Yahweh's countenance may very truly 
be looked upon as one of his sources of power in war against Israel's 
enemies.^ 

The closing line of 44:4: 

Because thou hadst pleasure in them, 
may reveal dependence upon Deut. 4:37a, "Because he loved their 
fathers," and 10:15, a kindred passage, though it is not the reason 
most frequently given for Yahweh's deliverance of Israel.' 

Ps. 80 : 9, 10 is in many ways parallel to the lines we have been 
considering, though the figure of the vine is introduced and is used 
very effectively. Here we are told Yahweh did drive out the nations, 
for this is the force of the Piel of TD"ij . Driver so translates the 
verb in his study of Deut. 33:27, though he translates tTT, "to 
dispossess," as we do, and he tells us that the old rendering, "to 
cast out," is unfortunate.* The verb T2"Ij is found in Ps. 78:55 

1 Deut. 7:2, 23; 20:16: etc. ' See Isa. 10:17: 30:27. 

'See Exod. 9:16: 14:17, 18; Ezek. 20:9, 14; 36:22; Ps. 106:8. 
« See "Commentary on Deuteronomy," I. C. C, in loco. 
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where it should be rendered "cast out." Both passages may reveal 
dependence upon Deut. 33:27, late poetry, as well as upon the 
priestly narrative of Joshua, and perchance Josh. 24 : 18 (E).i Indeed 
we may remark that there are two E passages that may have influ- 
enced the psalmist, for they not only have ©"'j but they represent 
Yahweh as assuring the Hebrews that he will send hornets before 
them to drive out the Canaanites.^ Then, too, this rendering 
accords with the line which follows, 80: 10a: 

Thou didst clear a place before her. 

Yahweh did this, in the thought of the psalmist, by driving out the 
nations. This, according to his thought, prepared the way for the 
Hebrews to enter and settle in Canaan. It was thus that the oppor- 
timity of the vine came, 80:105; 

So that she took root and filled the land. 

This is followed, as the allegory is wrought out, by beautiful and 
suggestive lines : 

The mountains were covered with the shadow thereof 

And the cedars of God with her boughs. 

She sent forth her branches unto the sea 

And her shoots unto the river. 

These lines, verses 11, 12, really are complementary to the thought of 
verse 106, "and she filled the land." This expansion of the Hebrews 
did not come, as their annals reveal, until the days of David and 
Solomon.' The psalmist, in speaking of the conquest of the land, 
allowed himself to bring the two together, the era of conquest and 
that of expansion and consolidation. 

In Ps. 78:55 there is a strong resemblance to the passage we 
have been considering; but there are also differences. The first 
line is substantially the same as the first line in 44:4. The second 
line reads: 

And allotted them a measured inheritance. 

This may be considered reminiscent of Josh. 23 : 4 (D) ; but however 
this may be there is no question as to the influence of the priestly 
narrative. It is significant that the same verb appears here that 

' 123^3 is common in JE, but not in D. 
2Exod. 23:28; Josh. 24:12; cf. Deut. 7:20. 
» See II Sam. 8:3f.; I Kings 4:24. 
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we find in Josh. 13:6 (D) and 23:4 (D), bSD, which in the Hiphil 
has the force of "to allot," and the noun, nbns, is the same that 
appears there. 

We are told, verse 55c; 

And he made the tribes of Israel to dwell in tents. 
We may not be as ready as Briggs to consider these words a late 
gloss, for they are quite what we might expect the psalmist to add. 
The word briH here is equivalent to "dwelling" or "habitation," 
as in Ps. 69:26.^ The thought of the psalmist is that the nomads 
became a settled people, having their lands and homes as agricul- 
turists. This is in thorough accord with the old narratives.^ 

The oracle in Ps. 60:8-12 is justly thought to go back to the 
conquest of Canaan. It begins with the Unes: 
Yahweh promised by his holiness, I will exult, 
I will divide Shechem' and mete out the valley of Succoth.* 

We can say very little for this part of the oracle save, as Cheyne 
remarked, Shechem stands for the west and Succoth for the east. 
The oracle appears to refer back to the division of the land under 
Joshua as directed by Moses prior to the entrance of the Hebrews 
into Canaan. This is according to the late priestly narrative.* 
The different parts of the land, including Moab, Edom, and Philistia, 
all apparently in his time under Israelitish domination, are charac- 
terized by the psalmist as we would expect to find one living in the 
late time had characterized them. 

In Ps. 105:44 we are told concerning Yahweh: 

And he gave them the land of the nations. 
And they inherited the labor of the peoples. 

The first statement, that the land was the gift of Yahweh to his 
people, is in substantial agreement with lines already considered; 
but the statement that follows adds a thought that is new to the 
Psalms, though it seems to have been a natural inference from the 
first line; for, if the Hebrews inherited the land of the Canaanites, 
then they must, in the thought of the psalmist, have inherited the 

iCf. II Sam. 20:1. 

2See Deut. 8:13; 11:31; 30:20. 

s This allusion may be to Josh. 24:1 (E). 

•Num. 32:29 (P). 

s Num. 32 and 33. 
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growing crops of their fields and the fruits of their vineyards and 
olive orchards as E and D suggest. ^ 

VII. REMINISCENCES FROM THE NARRATIVES OF THE LIFE AND 
REIGN OF DAVID 

There are few allusions to Israel's past between the period of 

the settlement and the time of David who to the psalmists was the 

most commandmg figure of their people's annals. It is to only 

one psalm that we are largely indebted for reminiscences of the time 

of the Judges. In this the psalmist goes on to say, 78:56 f., after 

remarking that Yahweh cast out the nations, divided the land among 

the Hebrews, and caused their tribes to dwell in their habitations, 

that they tempted and rebelled against Elohim the Most High and 

kept not his testimonies but turned aside and dealt deceitfully like 

their fathers, provoking him with their high places and making him 

jealous with their graven images. Because of this he forsook the 

tabernacle in Shiloh, the tent which he had placed among them, and 

gave his strength, his glory, i.e., the Ark, into captivity, into the 

hands of the enemy. Because he was wroth against his inheritance, 

verses 63 f . : 

The fire consumed their young men, 

And their maidens were not praised in marriage song. 

Their priests fell by the sword; 

And their widows made no lamentation. 

It was in accord with Judg. 2:11, 12 (D), and 20 (E), that Israel 
was said to have been false to her God and to have turned back 
and angered him by serving Baal and Astarte during the centuries 
which followed their entrance into Canaan; though neither E nor P 
mention high places nor graven images as offensive to him. Shiloh 
seems to have fallen in esteem after its loss of the Ark in the days 
of Eli. In alluding to this loss and the death of the priests, the 
sons of Eli, the psalmist reveals his dependence on I Sam. 4:11 (E). 
In Ps. 99:6 Samuel is mentioned with Moses and Aaron. All 
three are named as those who called upon Yahweh. This is true 
to history, for Samuel we know, like Moses, was great in interces- 
sory prayer.^ Aaron was supposed to be so gifted as one who was 
consecrated as a high priest. 

1 Deut. 6:10, 11; Josh. 24:13 (E). 

2 See I Sam. 7:9; 12:18 (E). 
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In dwelling upon the reminiscences of David found in the Psalter 
we must pass by the titles of a considerable number of the earlier 
psalms. These titles are late and so far as they refer to David are 
valueless. We can consider as reminiscent of the king only those 
allusions which are an integral part of the psalms in which they 
appear. 

Following the words of Psalm 78 which refer to the defeat of 
Israel and the loss of the Ark is a striking allusion to its recovery 
which, as it goes on, leaps over the years and ends with the state- 
ment that it was placed in Yahweh's sanctuary in Jerusalem which 
he was said to have constructed. This was none other than the 
temple of Solomon. It is just here that we are introduced to David 
in a reminiscence that is very suggestive, verses 70-72. 

He chose David his servant 

And took him from the sheepfolds, 

From following the nursing ewes he took him 

To shepherd Jacob his people, Israel his inheritance. 

So he fed them according to the integrity of his heart; 

And with the skill of his hands he guided them. 

In another psalm David is referred to, as here, as Yahweh's "serv- 
ant."i Abraham and Moses, as we have seen, were so designated 
in Ps. 105:6, 26, 42. Such designation of David is in harmony 
with II Sam. 3:18; 7:5 (J); etc. The fact that David was chosen 
by Yahweh appears, as here, in Ps. 89:21, 22. Both allusions of 
these psalms are reminiscent of I Sam. 16: 11, 12 (D) and II Sam. 7:8 
(D), where we are told how David was taken from his sheep. The 
psalmist in Psalm 78 appears to have had the latter passage specially 
in mind as it speaks of him as taken from the sheepfold, while the 
former passage alludes to him as taken from keeping the sheep. 
The psalmist mentions the purpose of Yahweh's choice of David, 
verse 71b, to shepherd Jacob his people,^ Israel his inheritance. 
The first part of this line is not only a legitimate inference from the 
story of the reign of David but it is in harmony with II Sam. 5:2 
and in almost the same words; bitliS^TlSt ■'"J^Ti* n""ir nriit, 
II. Sam. 5:2b, Tjy 3pra niynb, Ps. 78:716. Israel is fre- 
quently referred to in the Psalms as "the inheritance of Yah- 
weh";' but Israel is so referred to also in I Sam. 10:1 (J), where 

'89:4,21. ' Of. Ezek. 34:23. s 28:9; 33:12; 68:10; etc. 
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Samuel is spoken of as anointing Saul to be captain over "his" (i.e., 
Yahweh's) inheritance and in the prayer of Solomon, I Kings 
8:51 (D). Therefore we may say that the psalmist is in accord 
with the old narratives in thus speaking of Israel. 

The next verse, verse 72, is reminiscent of I Kings 9:4 (D). 
Though the context differs somewhat, one phrase, and that, too, one 
having to do with David, is practically the same. In Ps. 78:72 
we have l33b"DriD ; while in I Kings 9:4 we have 333 DPiS . 
Briggs, in dwelling upon this psalmist's words concerning David, 
very truly says: "This is an idealization of the reign of David in 
the style of the Chronicler and later writings, overlooking and 
ignoring the blots upon his reign, as recorded in the primitive pro- 
phetic history." While this is true and while it is fairly presumable 
that this psalm is later than Chronicles, there seems to be no sign 
of dependence. Here as elsewhere the writers of the Psalms and the 
Chronicles went back to the old sources and selected what suited 
their purposes in their idealization of the story of David's life and 
reign. 

Ps. 89:20 f., which is a free rendering of II Sam. 7:1 f. (D), 
begins by referring to a vision vouchsafed Yahweh's H^Dn , the 
prophet Nathan, as the original reveals.^ The psalmist then goes 
on to quote what Yahweh is supposed to have said to the prophet: 

I have laid strength upon a hero, 

I have exalted one chosen of the people. 

There is nothing in the old narrative to correspond to the first part 
of this verse; but unmistakably the second part, as we have noted, 
refers to II Sam. 7:8. The next verse, verse 21, which represents 
Yahweh as reminding the prophet that he found David his servant 
and anointed him with the sacred oil, is reminiscent of I Sam. 16 : 11- 
13 (D). The remark that his hand is established with him and his 
arm doth strengthen him is purely imaginative, though the successes 
which David won would seem to excuse these words. The follow- 
ing verse, verse 22, is more manifestly reminiscent. It looks back 
to II Sam. 7:9 (D). The promise that the enemy shall not come 
upon him, nor the son of wrong afflict him, that Yahweh will smite 
those who hate him, may all be comprehended, verses 23, 24, in 

1 See II Sam. 7:17 (D). 
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the psalmist's thought in the words of Nathan to David. The 
assurance of Yahweh's faithfulness and mercy, verse 25, is war- 
ranted by II Sam. 7:15 (D), and the assurance that he will set his 
hand in the sea and his right hand on the rivers, verse 26, a suggestion 
as to the extent of David's reign, is true to the old narratives, though 
there is naught in Nathan's words of which they are reminiscent. 
We are told in verse 27 : 

He shall cry unto me, my father. 

My God and the rock of my deliverance. 

This finds warrant in II Sam. 7 : 14a, 

I will be his father and he shall be my son, 
though it is far more poetic arid imaginative than the original, or 
than even I Chron. 17 : 13 which may have been in the mind of the 
late psalmist. The assurance that he is to be made Yahweh's 
first-born, higher than the kings of the earth, verse 28, is reminiscent 
of nothing in the narrative of David's life. Verse 29 : 
My kindness I will keep forever for him; 
And my covenant for him shall stand fast, 

goes back to II Sam. 7:15; while the next verse in which there is 
the assurance that David's seed shall remain on his throne for- 
ever unquestionably takes us back to II Sam. 7:12, 13, 16, as do 
verses 36, 37. 

The words of verses 29-33 in which the prophet is represented 
as saying what would happen if the king's descendants were unfaith- 
ful to Yahweh, finds some warrant in II Sam. 7 : 14-16. We should 
note especially a part of verse 14: 

When he commits iniquity 

I will correct him with the rod of men 

And with the stripes of the sons of man; 

and we should compare this with verse 33 of the psalm we are con- 
sidering: 

I will visit their transgression with the rod, 

And their iniquity with scourges. 

So too should we note the resemblance between II Sam. 7:15a; 
and verse 34a of our psalm: 
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The assurance of verse 35 that Yahweh would not break his 
promise (his covenant) is warranted. Indeed, of the whole section 
it may be said that it is a marvelous expansion of II Sam. 7 : 13-16. 
But verses 4, 5 of this psalm appear out of place and they certainly 
add nothing to the lines we have been considering.' 

In verse 50 of this psalm there is a return in thought to the old 
promise made to Nathan, as the psalmist enters imaginatively into 
the sufferings of the pious Israel of his time. He asks: 

Where are thy former kindnesses, Yahweh, 

Which thou didst swear unto David in thy faithfulness ? 

The question simply carries us back, as we already have been taken 
in this part of our study. 

It would seem that in Psalm 132, as in Psalm 89, as Cheyne 
remarks, "Israel longs for the fulfillment of the ancient promises." 
Hence its Davidic character and its many reminiscences of the past. 
At the beginning Yahweh is petitioned to remember unto David all 
that he underwent. This is of a general character and refers, it 
would seem, to all that David suffered prior to lodging the sacred 
Ark in its tabernacle in Jerusalem, the story of which is told in 
II Samuel, chapter 6 (J). Then, as he becomes more explicit the 
psalmist speaks of an oath which he says David vowed, verses 3-5: 

I will not enter into the tent of my house. 

Nor ascend the couch of my bed; 

I will not give sleep to my eyes, 

Nor slumber to my eyelids, 

Until I find a place for Yahweh, 

A habitation for the Mighty One of Jacob. 

We have no record of such an oath on the part of David, although 
II Sam. 6:12 (D) furnishes a place for a resolve or something 
approaching an oath. The Ark had been in the house of Abinadab 
and David had brought it as far as the house of Obed-Edom when 
the slaying of Uzzah had led him to leave it. Having some time 
thereafter heard how the house of Obed-Edom had been blessed 
while harboring the Ark, David concluded to bring it up and lodge 
it in his city in accord with his original design. It was apparently 
this second resolve that the psalmist had in mind. Surely, too, 

1 There may be some doubt as to whether some of the foregoing passages in I and II 
Sam. are the work of D. 
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David's reply to his wife after she had rebuked him may be sup- 
posed to have suggested to the psalmist that on the part of the 
king there was something more than a determination to transfer 
the sacred chest to Jerusalem.^ The words of verse 5 of this psalm 
would lead us to infer that the psalmist overlooked the fact that 
the old narrative speaks of the king as having got ready for the 
Ark some time before.^ The psalmist alludes to the people as 
having supposed that the Ark was at Ephrata, i.e., in Bethlehem 
or the country adjacent thereto, but as confessing that they had 
found it in the country of Jaar, or Kirjah-jearim. This agrees with 
I Chron. 13:5, 6; but it was from Kirjah-jearim that David had 
taken it when he brought it to the house of Obed-Edom. Mani- 
festly the psalmist weaves the two narratives together. 

The resolve which the psalmist puts in the mouth of the people, 

verse 7: 

Let us enter his tabernacle, 
Let us worship at his footstool, 

though imaginatively conceived, was in keeping with what must 
have been the spirit of the people upon the bringing up of the Ark 
to their holy city.* The exclamation, verse 8: 

Arise, Yahweh, unto thy resting-place. 
Thou and the ark of thy strength, 

together with the next verse, though found in II Chron. 6:41, is 
presumably original here. It does not appear in II Samuel, chap- 
ter 6. The first part of it, the more significant part of the exclama- 
tion, is from Num. 10:35, mn^ n:aip, "Arise, Yahweh." 

Verses 11, 12 of this psalm contain Yahweh's promise to David 
concerning the continuance of his house. This is in substantial agree- 
ment with Ps. 89 : 36 f . ; and both passages are a very free rendering 
of II Sam. 7:11 f. The marks of the late date are seen in that the 
seed of David is supposed to be required to keep the priestly law. 
Nothing is said in II Samuel, chapter 7, of Tnj'l Tl'^'lS, "my 
covenant and my testimonies," but the assurance that Yahweh 

^11 Sam. 6:21f. (D). 

' I cannot take DpH , as Bri^s does, as an allusion to the house of Obed-Edom. 

» II Sam. 6:12. 
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hath chosen Zion which he hath desired as an habitation finds its 
warrant in II Sam. 7:1 f . , in which David appears as manifesting 
a desire to build a temple and in Yahweh's promise that his seed 
shall build it. While the words put in the mouth of Yahweh are 
highly imaginative, they are not without reminiscences of words 
found in the early literature. The assurance, verse 17, that a horn 
would sprout for David discloses the fact that the writer lived at 
a time when there was no Davidic king and he shared with the 
prophets of his time the hope of one.' The declaration of the same 
verse, that he will set in order a lamp for his anointed, seems to be 
reminiscent of I Kings 11:36; II Kings 8:19. 

There is an allusion to David in Ps. 144:10, which speaks of 
Yahweh as one who gave deliverance unto kings, which goes on to 
add: 

And rescued David thy servant from the hurtful sword. 

Presumably this is not a late gloss, as has been surmised, but rather 
a reminiscence of David's escape from the rebellion of Absalom and 
as such an integral part of the text of the psalm. A psalmist of 
the Maccabean time might very truly allude to this escape of the 
founder of the Davidic dynasty as suggesting the assurance that 
Yahweh would be the salvation of his anointed, pressed though he 
might be, if not whelmed, by the assaults of some foreign power. 

There are many passages in the Psalms which reveal the fact 
that the larger part of the people were still in Exile, supposed to be 
suffering for the infidelity of their fathers to Yahweh, and many 
other passages which reveal that the people at home were in a 
pitiful state because they were under foreign domination, at the 
mercy of capricious, if not heartlessly cruel, satraps or governors of 
these same powers. There are other passages that allude to the 
great sufferings and indignities endured under Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and passages later still that joyously allude to wondrous deliver- 
ances vouchsafed in the later Maccabean time. But it seems best 
to close this study of the reminiscences of the old annals of the 
people's past with those which had to do with David. So many of 
their hopes of the coming day found points of contact with the 

» See Psalms 2, 72, etc. ; Ezek. 29:21; Jer. 23:5; Zech. 3:8; 6:12, etc. 
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records of David's life and achievements that the psalmists' reminis- 
cences of the past were bound to culminate just here. This is 
emphatically true of most of the latest psalms. How far these 
psalmists were in their conceptions of their God and in their under- 
standing of man's duty to man beyond the time of David they did 
not perceive, so had they and their contemporaries come to idealize 
that distant past. If they were uncritical and often in consequence 
untrustworthy here and elsewhere, as we must frankly admit they 
were, they nevertheless inspired the worshipers who used these 
psalms in their temple services and lifted them on to a higher plane 
of thought and action, and in doing so led many of them to dedicate 
their lives to noble humanitarian efforts, if not indeed to high exploits. 
The Hebrew Psalter would never have become the one incomparable 
book of devotion which the ancient world has passed on to us had it 
not been for its uncritical and inspirational character. And now, 
despite all our illuminating critical study, we are not going to allow 
ourselves to depreciate in any way the worshipful value of most of 
these psalms. 

But if we face without loss the fact that the psalmists accepted 
the imaginative narratives of their people's past and made the most 
happy use thereof, may we not quite as surely insist that their use 
of late narratives, which to us is proof positive that they lived and 
did their work in psalmody in the late time, does not impair the 
value of their product to the world? To find that they made 
large use of the priestly parts of the Hexateuch and that they drew 
much of their material from late idealizations of the life and career 
of David and in doing so reveal that their work was done during 
the centuries of foreign domination, that indeed not a little of it 
belongs to the Maccabean age, should give the world a nobler con- 
ception of their work. That they, living as they did, facing the 
difficulties they had to face, enduring the reproaches they had to 
endure, bearing the burdens they had to bear, suffering as they had 
to suffer, could sound inspiringly the note of joy, of hope, of faith, 
of confidence, exalts them in our eyes and leads us to ask if these 
men, unknown to us save through their psalmody, may not wisely 
be regarded by us as our teachers as well as the leaders of our devo- 
tional exercises. 



